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ARTIFICIAL STIMULANTS FOR 
WRITERS. 


Conceit is not in the word uttered but in 
the spirit of the utterance. I am so far from 
my personal goal that I keep modest easily. 
Yet I have been forced to do a large amount 
of production. This has ranged from song 
lyrics through light humor and serious verse 
to book production on social themes. I have 
sold material to almost sixty magazines. 

This is merely a prelude to the statement 
that I have had to work many times under 
pressure. I hold a half-dozen staff positions, 
and my material must come in by a certain 
monthly date. I do extensive lecturing, which 
interferes with my opportunities for literary 
work. 


My answer to the frequent question, “ How 
do you do it?” is invariably this : “I use arti- 
ficial stimulants.” 

I do, too. One of the very best is a literary 
journal right at my writing table. It often 
gives me an intense desire to write, when my 
mind has been far removed from a literary 
world. I get THe Writer when I am out 
on the road and when I get into a comfortable 
hotel I have a very simple system of marking 
up its market notes. Notes that hold some 
small interest I mark with a single line; I 
double-line the items that should be given 
immediate attention. I go through the adver- 
tisements the same way. Because of this sys- 
tem I have lately established three new mar- 
kets, any one of which I expect to be worth 
hundreds of dollars to me before the relation- 
ship ceases. THE WRITER and other literary 
periodicals always excite enthusiasm and 
enthusiasm really is the stuff that the lay 
members love to call inspiration. 

Not long ago I took some Writers and 
copies of another similar magazine to a poet 
friend of mine. In less than twenty-four 
hours he had work typed and sent off in six 
separate envelopes, and he sold work out of 
every one of the six. Yet 1 find dozens of 
would-be writers who never think of putting 
themselves in the position of receiving the 
outflowing enthusiasm. 

I try to read all the best verse appearing in 
periodicals. I rarely read a group of lyrics 
in a public library or in my home but that I 
find myself putting them down to go to my 
writing-table. I get the collections of the 
various “Best’s” — the best lyrics of the 
year, the best short fiction, and so on. No- 
body can arbitrarily set himself up as the 
literary judge supreme; but I do not deny 
any anthologist his fling. I enjoy reading 
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and discarding and praising—and what is 
best, this always sends me to my typewriter. 

I read literary notes. These keep the blood 
warm. I read the discussed books and hear 
the discussed new songs and see the new 
screen pictures and the last operas. I can 
afford it—I can afford anything that will 
make me write! 

I have the vaudeville habit — and since I am 
a churchman this strange to some 
friends. I always write after a clever variety 
bill. Any good play sends me to my table. I 
write on social themes. In last September’s 
issue of the Ladies Home Journal I discussed 
“What I Know About Your Boy.” The arti- 
cle is a thousand miles away from being schol- 
astic or bookish. It came folks I 
have met. I travel miles a 
year. I visit actually dozens of great fac- 


seems 


from the 
thousands of 


tories and schools, and I am the guest in many 
different homes. I sponge off of the folks I 
meet. I catch their enthusiasms, A man 
was able to get me so excited over his work in 
teaching agriculture that I later did his story 
into article form. H. Augustine Smith told 
me at a Rotary luncheon how he wanted to 
re-make American hymnology, and one day 
he was surprised to see that I had written him 
and his ideas up for one of America’s best 
monthlies. I get my stimulant —my enthusi- 
asm or punch or pep— whatever you will in- 
sist I call it—from getting around me the 
people, or papers, or magazines, or what-not 
that will lift me out of my rutty little nar- 
row-guage self into a world of bright activity 
and into a world with aspiration and desire 
rampant. Roscoe Gilmore Stott. 


FRANKLIN, Indiana. 





FASHIONS IN WRITING. 


Fashions in writing, if certain tricks and 
oddities can be termed fashions, seem to ob- 
tain much as they do in other lines of en- 
The fashion may be a run on single 
words, or, it may be a faulty -construction, 
which offends by its constant repetition. 

Among the words thus stressed of late, I 
note the adjective a favorite with 
women writers of fiction. The hero fre- 
quently, is of a lean countenance. Witness, 
“His beautiful lean bronzed face”; “ She 
saw his tall figure, his countenance.” 
(This latter from MHarper’s Monthly.) 
“ Masterful,” like “lean,” over-time in 
second- or third-rate fiction, but the limit is 
reached when we read, “shy, yet masterful ”! 

Then again, you surely have the 
resurrection of “obsessed” and “ obsession,” 
some Formerly classed as obso- 
lete, they have been dragged from their ob- 
scurity and given a new lease of life. 
quite the same category are Cleveland’s 
“innocuous desuetude” and Roosevelt's 
“strenuous life,” while Mr. Harding has re- 
cently put his stamp on “normalcy,” of which 


deavor. 


“lean,” 


lean 


does 


noticed 


years ago. 


In not 


we shall hear more. “Lure” 
are becoming rather familiar. 


the 


and “ideal” 
“Tdeal,” with 
Significance of “perfect” or “entirely 
satisfactory,” is applied indiscriminately to 
anything, almost, from a fertilizer up, as the 
Home Journal’s Country Contributor pointed 
out some time ago. “An ideal day” is the 
favorite form. Now among the synonyms of 
“ideal” are intellectual, fanciful, 
mental, visionary, imaginative! But 
is sO convenient! 

Another angle of the situation — The one- 
time transitive “soothed,” “coaxed,” and 
others that I do not recall, have, in the hands 
of adventurous work-women taken on an in- 
transitive use, and we meet, “she soothed,” 
“she coaxed,” “she comforted,” “he 
shrugged into his overcoat.” “Shrugged 
into” is, to say the least, expressive, as is 
“urge,” masquerading as a noun in such sen- 
tence as “He felt the urge of the situation.” 

Still another innovation — the coined ad- 
verb. One Zane Grey imitator gives us, “the 
bacon frizzling “curlily.” 
this, as “ tinily,” 


unreal, 
“ ideal ” 


Multum in parvo, 


are “goldenly,” “ reason- 
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lessly,” “ friendlily ”! O. Henry’s “She 
smiled friendlily” is certainly less circuitous 
than the more decorous, “She smiled in a 
friendly manner.” It is the short-cut front 
passage, accompanied by the hasty “ Pardon 
me!” in lieu of the trip behind the chair. 

In the same category file the time-savers, 
“ shiningness” and “shiningest.” the latter, 
a reminder of Carlyle’s originality in the for- 
mation of comparatives and superlatives. 

Another bit of crispness — the omission of 
the superfluous “there” before the trans- 
posed predicate, as in this, from the Literary 
Digest : “Came the Reuff Scandal, in Cali- 
fornia.” Even the once inviolable subject 
and predicate can, like the Hohenzollerns and 
the Hapsburgs, be dispensed with, and the 
earth still turn on its axis. Example from 
“A Poor Wise Man” : “ Her thoughts went 
back over the years. (Full stop) To Lily 
as a child, with Madam always at her elbow 
and life painted as a thing of beauty,” sans 
subject and sans predicate, but clear, never- 
theless. From O. Henry: “Of habit, the 
power that keeps the earth from flying to 
pieces, though there is 
gravitation.” 

Another phase of the modern is the side- 
tracking of the auxiliary “will,” formerly 
the over-worked member of the team, espec- 
ially in some sections of the country, while 
“shall” seems to do double duty — the swing 
of the pendulum, possibly, and possibly, too, 
the influence of the early English of the 
Bible, in which “shall” denotes  futurity 
alike in all the persons. Note the nice dis- 
crimination in the use of “shall” in this ex- 
tract from a recent speech — not futurity, 
but the language of prophecy here : “Let us 
all pray that America shall never feel the men- 
ace of hyphenated citizenship.’ But “he 
shall” and “she shall,” and “they” and 
“their neighbors shall” is not what the writers 
usually intend to say; they 
“will” and do not know it! 
in “ When a Man’s Single” gives up in de- 
spair, “the shall and will difficulty.” The 
editor, with whom he is having his first in- 
terview asks : “ By the way, v>: are Scotch, 
I think?” “Yes,” said Rob. “i only asked,” 
the editor explained, “ because of the shall and 
will difficulty. Have you got over that yet?” 


some silly theory of 


surely mean 


Barrie’s Rob, 


“No” Rob said sadly, “and never will.” “I 
slxtall warn the proof-readers to be on the 
alert,’ Mr. Rowbotham said, laughing, though 
Rob did not see what at. The old rhyme, 
“Thirty days hath September” did good ser- 
vice in a way. Here is one to apply to “the 
shall and will difficulty”: “ Well, the delight- 
ful day will come,” “ When he, dear Lord! 
will bring me home,” “And I shall see his 
face.” It contrasts helpfully with the much- 
quoted “I wll drown; no one shall save me.” 

Lack of clarity in the use of the personal 
pronoun is not especially new, for Mrs. Oli- 
phant wrote: “Ernest and Fanny chided 
them for deserting them when they appeared 
—again.” But a contemporary writer is 
guilty of : “It was necessary, before Ellen 
saw her mother to tell she had 
done.” 

A more subtle lapse than the pronoun 
muddle, and one that appears more frequently 
than it used to, is the omission of the second 
relative in the compound predicate of 
ordinate clauses. To illustrate : “‘————, 
a farm that its owners sold for $10,000, and 


her what 


sub- 


is now, at the most conservative estimate, 
worth, over $200,000,000.” 
Here are two quotations, more pleasing 


to the precisian : “ Which is a William Fox 
production, and which opened an engagement 
yesterday.” “Senator Ingalls, from Kansas, 
was tall and very thin. Down in Atchison 
there is a doctor who was a great friend of 
the senator, and who had been annoyed by a 
newsboy coming into his office to sell papers.” 
The similarity or dissimilarity of the verbs 
must govern the use of the second connective, 
as in, “ Who retired from active business and 
began to paint after sixty years of age.” 
“Retired ” and “began” may well serve with 
a common subject. a 
In view of these and other modern in- 
stances, the conclusion seems inevitable that 
the haste, the impatience, and the proneness to 
take the short cut of the modern reader have 
reacted on the brain and pen of the modern 
writer. While in some instafces, they pro- 
duce admirable results, in others the effect 
is Of an exasperating slovenliness. Nothing is 
gained by a too reckless disregard of the pro- 
prieties, once, the great desideratum. 
Mary Downie. 


Austin, Texas. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


. 
* ™ 


Publishers have been having serious diffi- 
culties on account of the book binders’ and 
printers’ strikes. The publication of many 
books has been delayed, and some importaiut 
books which have been announced have not 


yet appeared. Authors, of course, suffer di- 
rectly in loss of royalties. The publisher’s 
lot for a long time has not been a happy one. 
The price of paper has now come down 
somewhat, but it is more than twice what it 
was before the war, and the cost of com- 
position, electrotyping, photo-engraving, and 
press-work of.all kinds is now at the highest 
peak since the war began, while labor troubles 
are delaying the publication both of books 
and of magazines. 


A strangely unjustified condemnation of 
Americans in general is published by Johan 
Galsworthy, who writes: “The work of a 
certain English novelist who had long proved 
himself to have self-respect was recently 
placed by his agent for serialization with a 
popular high-paying American magazine, 
which, for reasons unknown at the time to the 
author, had incurred the dislike of some sec- 
tions of the American people. What hap- 
pened? At once the insulting cry arose: 
‘Selling himself for money!’ In ignorance of 
the facts, in ignorance even that the novelist in 
question has never been dependent on his pen 
—in the first ten years of his writing life he 
made under five hundred dollars, all told — 
ignoring his previous record, which might 
have guaranteed a certain integrity — in- 
stantly, automatically, the insult was levelled: 
‘Sold his soul for money!’ Now, this 
could n’t happen in England or in France, 
where the proven author can be published any- 
where without exciting comment or surprise ; 
it could only happen in a country which still 
connects literary success with high prices to 
such an extent as to create a nervous feeling 
in the better class of readers that their favor- 
ite authors must be ‘ writing down’ or ‘ writ- 
ing to order’ if published in a high-paying 
magazine.” 


Probably most of the American readers 
whom Mr. Galsworthy condemns would be at 
a loss to know what “popular high-paying 
American magazine” the British novelist re- 
fers to. The most interesting part of his com- 
munication is his statement that the English 
novelist in question in the first ten years of 
his writing life “made under five hundred 
dollars, all told.”’ Assuming that his clientage 
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for the first ten years he wrote was English, 
it is evident both that he didn’t sell his soul 
for money and that the English reading pub- 
lic was slow to appreciate his genius. 


The experienced editor never reads a let- 
ter accompanying a manuscript until after he 
has read the manuscript. Thus he is able to 
judge how the manuscript will appear to his 
readers, who, of course, will not get any let- 
ter with it. 


Here is a good example of the kind of let- 
ter not to write to an editor :— 


I am a young girl, who is forced to earn her 
living, and, as I love to write poetry, I try to 
earn a little penny or two, having it published. 
I thought you might be able to help me a little. 
I live with my grandmother — my mother is 
dead — and have to support her, as she is not 
strong or well enough to 
seventeen years of age. 
Editors are as kind-hearted as other men, 

but they have to judge manuscripts only on 
their merits. 


work herself. I am 


* 
“ < 


“If you want to get rich from writing,” 
says Don Marquis, “write the sort of thing 
that is read by persons who move their lips 
when they are reading to themselves.” 





eo 


QUERIES. 


{ Under this heading quéstions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. 1 


Will you kindly let me know where I can 
sell poems to be used for songs? & & ¢. 

[It is not at all easy to sell a poem to be set 
to music. Songs are sold by the music and 
not by the words, and music publishers. as a 
rule, do not buy poems to have a musical set- 
ting. given to them. A wholly wrong idea of 
the market for song poems is given by the 
song sharks who advertise in popular periodi- 
cals urging everybody to write a popular 
song which they will -have set to music, and 
guaranteeing publication. It is easy enough 
to place a “song poem” with them if the 
writer will pay them from twenty-five dollars 
to fifty dollars for having the words set to 
music, and in due time the writer will receive 


’ 





according to contract, a number of printed 
copies of his song, more or less cheaply 
printed, but if any writer dealing with these 
“ publishers ” has ever got his money back, or 
received any noticeable sum in royalties, the 
fact has not been generally published. Com- 
posers generally either write both words and 
music or set to music words they have seen 
that have attracted their fancy. Some com- 
posers buy poems to set to music, but they 
do not advertise and they do not care to deal 
with writers generally. Practically the only 
chance to sell a poem to be set to music is 
among the reputable music publishers, and 
the chance that one of them will buy a given 
manuscript is very small.] 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.”} 


Everybody’s Magazine (New York) is 
now practically an all-fiction magazine, and 
publishes no, general articles, although it does 
include an poem. The magazine 
wants novels ranging in length from 50,000 to 
100,000 words or more ; 
; and 


occasional 


novelettes up to 30,- 


000 words short 


stories up to 15,000 
words. All types of stories will be con- 
sidered, provided they are clean, and 


simply and clearly told, and do not glorify 
crime or contain a salacious sex appeal, but 
preference is given to stories of action. 
Everybody's welcomes new writers, and the 
editor that writers send a 
submitting manuscripts, as_ this 
will lead to a closer acquaintance and place 
the writer permanently on 
records. 


suggests 
when 


always 
letter 


Ey ery b« vdy’s 


G. T. Larson, 44 West 97th street, New 
York, wants short classical drama stories, not 
exceeding 2,500 including only two 
characters — male and female — and only the 
conversation existing between the two char- 
acters. The scene should be on a street or in 
a park, and wearing apparel and features 
need not be described. Stories must have a 
moral climax, and may include a litttle com- 


words, 
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edy, or treat of a lover’s quarrel, or an 
unusual love affair, or the characters may 
be brother and sister, or father and daughter. 





Dew Drops ( Elgin, Illinois,) is in need, of 
cute little verses, not longer than twelve lines 
each, bringing in playtimes and jokes true to 
child life. The verse should picture child- 
life problems, play, and interests, expressed in 
everyday child language. The magazine is 
also in the market for occupation articles for 
summer months, especially for boys. These 
articles must be ‘worked out step by step, have 
words of only one and two syllables, with 
short and clear sentences, and should contain 
fewer than 300 words. Wherever possible, a 
pencil sketch shduld accompany the article. 
Dew Drops wants summer stories, but is 
buying only ‘child-life stories at this time, as 
the editors have on hand a large supply of 
stories bringing in adult characters. Stories 
must have thrill, suspense, mystery, and cli- 
max ; must deal with American children of 
from five to eight years ; and must be from 
600 to 900 words in length. 





Cartoons (Chicago ) especially needs fic- 
tion stories, of from 3,000 to 6,000 words, 
novelettes, and an occasional novel for ser- 
ialization. The magazine is still in the mar- 
ket for humorous miscellany. Fiction may 
treat of romance, adventure, the sea, the 
West, or stories of detectives. 


seginning January 1, 1922, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, will discontinue ‘ts 
present story paper, the Visitor, and in its 
place will publish three story papers : a paper 
for boys from ten to seventeen ; a paper for 
girls from ten to seventeen ; and a paper for 
young people from eighteen to twenty-five. 
Stories should be written with the interests of 
the particular age group in view, and should 
be clean, virile and interesting accounts, not 
necessarily religious, and never with a tagged- 
on moral. Instructive articles on nature, in- 
vention, biography, and similar subjects will 
also be accepted. All manuscripts should be 
addressed to the Editor of the Boys’ Paper, 
the Girls’ Paper, the Young People’s Paper, 


Sunday School Publications, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Voices, a Journal of Verse, is a new quar- 
terly launched in the interest of poetry. The 
editors announce that because they believe 
that poetry is broader than a fad, and wider 
than a cult, they will disregard, as terms, both 
tradition and modernity. Harold Vinal is the 
editor, and Fiswoode Tarleton, associate edi- 
tor, and the publication office is at Room 18, 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


The Physical Culture Corporation is pre- 
paring to issue a new magazine, to be called 
the National Brain Power Monthly ( New 
York ). The first number will be that for 
September, and will contain brief inspira- 
tional and educational articles, and an effort 
will be made to give it as wide a circle of in- 
terest as possible. 


Ace High (New York ), a new magazine 
for men, published by the Readers’ Publishing 


Corporation, wants sport, out-door, adven- 
ture, detective, and western stories. 


ee 


Dennis, Harvey, & Remington, Inc. (Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.) want some high-class short 
stories for their magazine, Progress, as well 
as articles on progressive people, articles for 
the Literary department, and timely articles 
on “The Screen.” For the Fun Book, the 
publishers want humorous stories, jokes, epi- 
grams, and material for the department, 
“Truth Funnier than Fiction.” 





The editor of the Florida Magazine ( Jack- 
sonville, Florida ) is now preparing material 
for the first few issues, and needs material 
of every nature, particularly some good 
short fiction, or two-part stories. 





Sylvia Cushman, Coolidge Corner Post 
Office, Boston, 47, Mass., asks THE WRITER 
to say that a new magazine, entitled the Ink- 
well, giving attention to the events of the day 
in all branches of art, diterature, theatricals, 
motion pictures, politics, verse, and music, 
will be published in the early Fall. As edi- 


or — Cee re: OF 





OTR BE essere 





OME 1 ress 
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tor, she would like manuscripts bearing on 
these topics. No fiction is wanted, unless 
it is of a decidedly continental flavor and is 
limited to 500 words. All accepted manu- 
scripts will be paid for. 


The Leslie-Judge Company, publishers ot 
Leslie’s Weekly, Judge, and Film Fun, an- 
nounce that the company and all of its prop- 
erty has passed into the ownership of Wil- 
liam Green, Inc., one of the largest printing 
concerns in the country. Mr. Green says that 
the three publications “will be continued on 
broader and more ambitious lines than here- 
tofore.” 


The Stratford Journal ( Boston ) has tem- 
porarily suspended publication, but the pub- 
lishers hope to resume shortly. 


The publication of La France was tem- 
porarily suspended with the March issue. 


The following publications have discon- 
tinued publication : The Illustrated Review, 
the Home Builder, the Chesterfieldian, It, 
Our Army and Navy, the Photoplay Journal, 
and the Touchstone. 





The Unpartizan Review has suspended 
publication until publishing conditions are 
materially nearer to what they were when the 
Review was started. The subscription list 
has been taken over by the Weekly Review 
(New York), as its editorial policy is 
nearer to that of the Unpartizan Review than 
that of any other American periodical. 


The True Story Magazine ( New York ) is 
offering ten prizes of $100 each for the best 
true stories submitted during this year. 
Stories of from 3,000 to 10,000 words are 
preferred, but shorter or longer stories of ex- 
ceptional merit will be given consideration. 
The contest is open to every sort of story — 
whether it deals with romance, business, ad- 
venture, or any subject — that is marked by 
true-to-life qualities, and the prizes will de 
awarded to the stories that the editors of the 
True Story Magazine believe the most con- 


vincing, as well as unique and _ interesting. 
The contest will close December 31. 
— 

Grenville Kleiser offers a prize of $100 for 
the best list of fifty prose similes, selected 
from standard authors. Similes may be 
short or long but must be complete, and will 
be judged for their clearness, dignity, and 
significance. Sources should not be given, 
and commonplace and trite similes will be re- 
jected. Contestants may submit as many type- 
written lists as desired, which should be 
mailed to Grenville Kleiser, Room 606, 1269 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., not later than 
November I, 192I!. 





Henry Peartree, one of the founders of 
the American Chamber of Commerce in 
France, and a former president, has donated 
to the Chamber the sum of ten thousand 
francs, to be distributed in equal shares this 
year and next year, for the best essays or 
treatises on “ Toleration,”’ economic, political, 
or religious. Manuscripts, written in Eng- 
lish or French, and not exceeding 10,000 
words, should be addressed to the American 
Chamber of Commerce in France, 32 rue 
Taitbout, Paris, not later than September I 
for this year’s prize, and not later than 
March 1, 1922, for next year’s prize. Manu- 
scripts should bear the name and address of 
the author, and packages should be marked, 
“Toleration Prize Essays.” 


The School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, 
Missouri, offers a prize of $200 in gold for 
the best usable pageant based upon the his- 
tory of osteopathy. The pageant is to be 
given at the meeting of the alumni of the 
American School of Osteopathy, about Juae 
I, 1922, when the school will be thirty years 
old, Manuscripts must be in the hands of the 
judges by January I, 1922. 





The Talbot Press, Dublin, announces a 
prize of 100 guineas for the best Irish novel. 
The author must be Irish, but not necessarily 
a resident of Ireland. The story must be a 
story of action, not a study in psycho- 
analysis; it must present no characters of the 
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stage Irish type; and must contain no invented 
and impossible “brogue,” but must be writ- 
ten in the natural expressive English collo- 
quially used in Ireland. Any period may be 
chosen for the scene of the story, although 
preference will be given to a story laid in 
modern times. Manuscripts must be type- 
written and must reach the publishers on or 
before June I, 1922. 

. 


The New Success Magazine (1133 Broad- 
way, New York ) wants to add to its inspira- 
tional features the best fiction stories obtain- 
able, and offers $500 for the best story, and 
$100 each for the five next best stories sub- 
The shouid 
contain between 3,000 and 8,000 words, and 


mitted by December 31. stories 
must be stories of success won in the face of 
great odds ; of accomplishment in some line 
of endeavor ; of the solution of some busi- 
ness, advertising, sales or administrative 
problem; of a successful romance or adven- 
ture; or of the successful solution of some 
The kind of story wanted 
is one that will fire the reader with sufficient 
enthusiasm to emulate the 
hero or heroine. 


personal problem. 


example of the 
The prizes will be awarded 
in addition to the regular rates paid for all 
stories accepted. All manuscripts should be 
typewritten on one side of the paper, and re- 
turn should be 


postage enclosed. 


Thomas A. Edison has offered 


prizes for the best phrases of not 


$10,000 in 


more than 


four or five words, which shall in a dignified 


way express the idea that will clearly dis- 
tinguish his new musical phonograph from all 
other The 
2, and details 


obtained 


sound-reproducing devices. con- 


test will close September con- 


cerning it can be from Edison 
dealers. 


The Depauw University School of 
offers a prize of $50 for 
for organ 


Music 
the best composition 
submitted by January I, 1922. 
Compositions should be short, not more than 
from three to five printed pages, but need not 
be simple or easy, the aim being to stimulate 
interest in short organ compositions of real 
merit. The competition is 


open only to 


American-born composers, and only unpub- 
lished compositions may be submitted. Manu- 
scripts must be signed with a pseudonym 
and accompanied by a sealed envelope con- 
taining the name, address, and a short bio- 
graphical sketch of the author. Manuscripts, 
with return postage, should be sent to Van 
Denman Thompson, Professor of Organ, De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 


The Cosmopolitan (New York) offers 
prizes of $2,000, $1,000, $500, $250, and 
twenty-five prizes of fifty dollars each for the 
best answers, not exceeding 500 words, to the 
question, “How Might the Famous Montalais 
Jewels Be Recovered?” raised in the story, 
“Alias the Lone Wolf,” by Louis Joseph 
Vance, now running in the magazine. The 
contest will close August 12 


The Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia, 
offers a prize of $200 for a dramatic musical 
setting, or an operetta, using for the text 
Longfellow’s poem, “ The Masque of Pan- 
dora,” with incidental solo parts, choruses for 
women’s and a string 
orchestra (including harp and piano). The 
time for the performance of the work must 
not exceed and nor be 
than one hour. The successful operetta 
will be public presentation in the 
spring of 1922 by the Matinee Musical Club 
Chorus, and the prize also assures the pur- 
chase from the publisher of at 
copies. Compositions must be anonymous, 
but must bear a distinguishing mark or motto, 
a copy of which, with the composer's name 
and address, should be enclosed in a separate 
The contest will close No- 
vember 1. For further information, apply to 
Clara Z. Estabrook, secretary, 620 West 
Cliveden avenue, Philadelphia. 


voices, a score for 


one one-half hours, 
less 


given a 


least 125 


sealed envelope. 


The Durant Corporation requires a letter 
telling the general public the methods and 
benefits of the Durant Plan of Investment 
Savings, and offers prizes. of $500, $300, and 
$200 for the three letters conveying the idea 
in the cleverest and most attractive form. 
Letters should bear the name and address of 
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the sender, and must be received not later 
than 6 p. m. August 1. Further information 
may be obtained from the Durant Corpora- 
tion, 511 Fifth avenue, New York. 





The Lester Park-Edward Whitside photo- 
play, “Empty Arms,” 
“Empty Arms,” which contains only one 
verse and a chorus. A good second verse is 
wanted, and a prize of $500 is offered for the 
best one. A copy of the words of the first 
verse and chorus, the rules of the contest, and 
a short synopsis of the photoplay will be sent 
on application to the “Empty Arms” Con- 
test Editor, World M. P. Corporation, 245 
West Forty-seventh street, New York. 


has inspired a song, 


The advisory board of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism has decided to 
discontinue the prize previously offered for 
the best paper on the development of the 
school of journalism, and in its place to offer 
a new: prize of $500 for the best cartoon pub- 
lished during the year. 





A new prize of $1,000 
for the best volume of verse by an Ameri- 
can author published during the year will be 
added to the list of prizes awarded annually 
by the School of Journalism on the Pulitzer 
foundation. Traveling scholarships of $1,500 
each have been awarded to Martha Frances 
Drewry, Girard Chaput, and Edward Harri- 
son Collins. 

The Berkshire Music Inc., an- 
nounces for 1922, in the competition inaug- 
urated by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge to stimulate 
the creation of 
$1,000 to the 
quartet. 


Colony, 


chamber music, a prize of 
composer of the best string 
The contest will be open from now 
until April 15, 1922, and only compositions 
which are not published and have not been 
performed in public will be eligible. All 
manuscripts (scores and _ separate parts ) 
must be sent anonymously, marked with a 
pseudonym or distinguishing mark, which 
must also be placed on a sealed envelope con- 
taining the composer's name and address. 
The prize-winning composition will have its 
initial performance at the Berkshire Festival 
of Chamber Music, 1922, to be held at Pitts- 
field, Mass., and the winner is to grant to 
Mrs. Coolidge the sole control of the rights 





of performance, either in public or in private, 
during a period of four months from the date 
of the award, and transfer to her from that 
date the ownership of the original manuscript. 
This stipulation does not refer to the copy- 
right, but to the manuscript as a souvenir. 
Compositions, which will be returned at the 
expense of the sender, should be sent to Hugo 
Kortschak, Care Institute of Musical Art, 120 
Claremont avenue, New York. 


The awards for the calendar year 1920 of 
the Pulitzer prizes, awarded annually by Co- 
lumbia University, are as follows : - 

For the best example of a reporter's work, 
$1,000, to Louis Seibold, for an interview 
with President Wilson, published in the New 
York World, June 18. 

For the most disinterested and meritorious 
service rendered by any American newspaper, 
the Pulitzer gold medal, costing $500, to the 


Boston Post, for its expose of the Ponzi 
fraud. 
For the American novel which best pre- 


sents the wholesome atmosphere of American 
life and the highest 
manners and 


American 


Edith 


standard of 
manhood, 
Wharton, for her “Age of Innocence.” 

For the original play performed in New 
York best representing the educational value 
and power of the stage in raising the stan- 
dard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000, to Zona for “ Miss 
Lulu Brett,” produced at the Belmont Thea- 
tre. 

For the best book of the year upon the his- 
tory of the United States, $2,000, to William 
Snowden for his “ Victory at 
written in collaboration with 
drick. 

For the best American biography, teaching 
patriotic and unselfish services to the people, 
illustrated by an eminent example, $1,000, to 
Edward Bok, “ The 
Edward Bok.” 


n 
$1,000, to 


Gale, 


Sims, Sea,” 


Hen- 


surton J. 


for Americanization of 


At the general meeting of the 
Philosophical Society April 23, the Phillips 
prize of $2,000 for the best essay on “ The 
Control of Foreign Relations of the United 
States : the Relative Rights, Duties, and 
Responsibilities of the President, of the Sen- 


American 
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ate and the House, and of the Judiciary, in 
Theory and in Practice,” was awarded to 
Quincy Wright, of Minneapolis. Honorable 
mention was given to John Mabry Mathews, 
of Urbana, IIl., and Charles H. Burr, of Phil- 
adelphia. 

The Corporation of Yale University, by 
vote of the Yale Advisory Board, has grate- 
fully declined the offer of the Yale class of 
1899 of $1,000 for a new air for the Yaie 
song, “ Bright College Years,” and the song 
will continue to be sung to the tune of “ Die 
Wacht am Rhein.” 


The Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia has 
awarded its prize of $100 for the best eight- 
part capella chorus to Miss Frances McCol- 
lin, of Philadelphia, for her composition, 
“Then Shall the Righteous Shine.” 





The Symphony Society of New York has 
awarded the Harry Harkness Flagler prize of 
$1,000 for the best orchestral composition to 
Louis T. Gruenberg, and the second prize of 
$500 to Karl McKinley. 


The £500 prize offered in London in the 
Collins prize novel contest has been awarded 
to Miss C. Veheyne. 


The $5,000 prize offered through the Scien- 
tific American by Eugene Higgins of Paris 
for the best elucidation of Einstein has been 
awarded to Lyndon Bolton, of London. 


The John Billings Fiske poetry prize at the 
University of Chicago for this year has been 
awarded to Elizabeth Madox Roberts, an 
undergraduate who has had poems in the At- 
lantic Monthly. 





The Cambridge Literary prize of £100 has 
been awarded by the unanimous decision of 
the council of the British Academy of Litera- 
ture to Miss Jessie L. Weston. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best 


play performed in New York, $1,000; for the best 
book of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; 
for the best American biography, $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and a 
$soo-medal, and three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars 
in April, 1920, Writer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 
prizes of $250 each for the best twenty-four short 
stories published by the Photoplay Magazine during 
1921. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1922. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $250, $150, and $100 for best letters 
on “ My Greatest Problem — How I Solved It,” 
offered by Physical Culture, New York, contest to 
close September 1. Particulars in April Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature In 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Prize of $1,000 for the best essay on “ Contribu- 
tions of Jews to Hygiene,” offered by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, com- 
petition to close November 1, 1922. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by Telling Tales for the best 
lyrical poem submitted by November 1. Particulars 
in March Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000, $500 and $500 offered by the Fran- 
cis D. Pollak Foundation for Economic Research for 
the best essays submitted during 1921. Particulars in 
March Writer. 

Thomas A. Edison prize of $500 for the most 
meritorious research on “ The Effects of Music,” 
contest to close Oct. 1. Manuscripts should be sent 
to W. V. Bingham, Director Division of Applied 
Psychology, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. Particulars in May Writer. 

American Music Optimists’ prize of $500 for the 
best quintet (piano and strings) by an American 
composer. Competition will close November 1. Par- 
ticulars in February WRITER. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. prize of $1,000 for 
the best trio for piano, violin and ’cello, submitted 
before August 1, 1921. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a symphony, and a prize of $500 
for a piece of chamber music, offered by the Pad- 
erewski Fund for American Composers, contest clos- 
ing September 15. Particulars in June WRiter. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April, 
1920, WRITER. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
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ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
#roup of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Monthly prize of five dollars for best criticism of 
the most distinctive story in Brief Stories ( formerly 
Little Story Magazine ), Philadelphia. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Honorarium of $50 for the most meritorious piece 
of poetry published in the Granite Monthly during 
t921. Particulars in January Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
(New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women,- published each 
day. Particulars in May Writer. 





-——-@— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Stephen Morehouse Avery, whose story, 
“ Patchwork,” came out in the June Century, 
says that the story is just a whimsical little 
picture of one of the most charming of hu- 
man relations — middle-aged father and 
lovely, but incomprehensible, daughter. Mr. 
Avery was in the air service during the war, 
but now lives in New York, and in the past 
fifteen months has had short stories published 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, Harper’s Bazar, 
the Pictorial Review, the Century, and other 
magazines. 


Abigail W. Cresson, whose poems are fre- 
quently published in the New York daily 
papers, did not begin writing until last Oc- 
tober, and sold her first poem, “Ghosts of 
Yesterday” to Sunset in November. She 
has since had poems accepted by the New 
York Times, the New York Herald, the New 
York Evening Post, Life, Telling Tales, 
Contemporary Verse, and the Smart Set. 
Miss Cresson was graduated from Syracuse 
University in 1918, and since then has been 
teaching French and Spanish in the Ilion hich 
school. Poetry is and always has been a de- 
light to her, and she says she loves to read it 
as well as to write it. As to her method of 
writing, she says that sometimes a tiny phrase 


will run in her head for days before she 
builds a poem around it. The first two lines 
of “ Awakening,” published in the New York 
Evening Post, sang themselves to her over 
and over until suddenly she knew the rest of 
it. Miss Cresson adds that she has sent most 
of her poems to the newspapers, and that the 
editors have been most kind. When she first 
sent “ My Lad” to the New York Times, the 
editor returned it to her, saying that the poem 
needed another verse. She added the verse, 
and the Times kept the poem. This has hap- 
pened in several cases. Charles Wharton 
Stork, of Contemporary Verse, has also been 
very kind in his criticism of her work, offer- 
ing many suggestions. 


Carolyn Hall, whose poem, “ New Roses,” 
was published in the June Bookman, is one of 
the nine editors of The Measure, a Journal 


of Poetry, the first number of which was pub- 


lished last March. Under the policy of the 
Measure — which is to elect an acting editor 
and an assistant editor quarterly from this 
board — Miss Hall is assistant editor for 


June, July, and August, with Padraic Colum 
as acting editor. Miss Hall was born in Pel- 
ham, N. Y., and lived in New York city until 
she was twelve years old, when her family 
moved to Schenectady. Three years ago she 
came back to New York, 
two years she has been writing verse, which 
has appeared in the Unpartisan 
Ainslee’s, the Smart Set, Contemporary Verse, 
the Midland, the Double Dealer, the Meas- 
ure, and other periodicals. She is also writ- 
ing prose for the magazine section of the 
New York Evening Post. 


where for about 


Review, 


Theodora DuBois (Mrs. Delafield Du- 
Bois ), whose story, “ Devils and Four Blue 
Cups,” appeared in the June number of the 
Century, lives at Dongan Hills, Staten Is- 
land. With the exception of a few months 
spent in San Francisco, she has always lived 
in New York, or within commuting distance 
of it. Mrs. DuBois short 
stories a little more than a year ago. Before 
that she wrote plays for children and ama- 
teurs, collaborated on a book, “ Amateur and 
Educational Dramatics,” which was published 
by the Macmillan Company, and was one of 


began writing 
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a Little 
York. 


Theatre company in Yonkers, New 


Reita Lambert Ranck, who wrote the story, 
“Withered Petals,” 
Magazine for June, 
“ Sunday,” to the 


printed in Harper's 
sold her first 
3ellman in February, 1918. 
3efore publication was suspended, the Bell- 
man published four other stories from Mrs. 
Ranck’s pen, and since then she has had about 
thirty short stories and novelettes published 
in Reedy’s Mirror, the Stratford Journal, 
Ainslee’s, Smith’s, Young’s Magazine, Top 
Notch, Telling Tales, the Designer, Harper’s 
Magazine, and the New York 


story, 


Tribune. 


author of the - serial, 
“ Devil's Spawn,” now running in Sunset, is 
a native of Kentucky, but has lived most of 


his life in California, where he 


Brayton Norton, 


received l.is 
education, graduating from the 
California in 


University of 
Prior to the war Mr 
Norton was engaged in business, but had aiso 
done newspaper work for a number of South- 
dailies. He attended the 
First Officers Training Camp Presidio of San 
Francisco and 


1900, 


ern California 


was commissioned in August, 
1917, returning from overseas in March, 1919 
At the classmate, 
Jackson Gregory, Mr. Norton took up fiction 
first Mr. 
Gregory's Home in East Auburn. was 
“Sleeping Acres,” 
Argosy-All Story. 


his second novel, will be 


suggestion of his college 
novel at! 
This 
and was published 
“ Devil's 
published by the 
In addi- 
tion to some short stories, sold to the Street 


writing and began his 


called 
in the Spawn,” 


Bobbs Merrill Company next Fall. 


& Smith publications, Mr. Norton is now en- 
Mr. Norton attrib- 


utes such success as he has won to the 


gaged on his third novel. 
merci- 
less “panning” of his manuscript-critics, Mr. 


and Mrs. Jackson Gregory, aud to his wife. 


Henry C. Pitz, the author aad illustrator 


“Faery Magic,” in the June St. 
Nicholas is by 


of the poem, 
profession an_ illustrator 
whose recreation is the writing of verses and 
Mr. Pitz i 
Philadelphia, was educated in the grammar 
and high schools of that city, and was grad- 
uated from the Art School of the Pennsyl- 


fairy tales. was born in 1895 in 





vania Museum in 1917. The following year 
he taught drawing at the same school, con- 
tributing children’s verses to the newspapers 
and the small Sunday-school publications of 
the city. The next year he spent in the 
hospital and ambulance service in France. 
After his discharge from the army, he began 
to illustrate for the magazines — the Cos- 
mopolitan, St. Nicholas, the Century, Every- 
body’s, and others. Since Mr. Pitz began to 
write again, he has placed verses with Boys’ 
Life and the Philadelphia Sunday Record, 
and he is now doing a series for St. Nicholas, 
two of which have already appeared. Mr. 
Pitz is also gathering material for a book of 
children’s verses and tales, to be published 
with his own illustrations. 


Nan Terrell 


“ Dreams,” 


Reed, who wrote the poem, 
which Sunset printed in its May 
issue, says that while the poem holds a few of 
her own dreams, it mostly typifies the life of 
“who, in spite of what the world 
would call ‘years of toil’ has certainly kept 
‘a perfect meter’ in the poem of her own 
soul.” While Mrs. Reed has been writing 
since childhood, she sent any- 
thing out for publication until after her mar- 
riage, when she decided to make a business of 
poetry writing, and made it a point to write 
at least one poem a day and to send out a 
certain number to magazines. She 
she read once that Leslie’s Weekly 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s first three 
poems for ten dollars, and adds that the same 


her mother, 


poems never 


various 
Says 


bought 


magazine bought her own first two poems for 
had a 
and published, 
and has had manuscripts accepted by the New 
Magazine, John Martin’s 

the Picture Play Magazine, Mt. McGregor 
Optimist, All-Story, Te'ling Tales, the 
Youth’s Companion, the \Voman’s World, the 
Woman's Weekly, Social Progress, Nestle 
Waving Company, A. M. Davis Card Com- 
pany, Campbell Art Company, and P. F. Voi- 
land Company. 


eleven dollars. Since then she has 


small book, “ Prose Poems,” 


Success Magazine, 


Virginia Watson, who wrote the poem. 
“The Pine Tree,” which appeared in Harper's 
for June, was born in Norfolk, 


Virginia, and was educated there and in pri- 


Magazine 
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vate schools in Europe. She now makes her 
home in New York city. She is the author 
of two books, “ With Cortes the Conquerer,” 
and “The Princess Pocahontas,” 
occasional contributor of verse 
lations to the first-class magazines. 


and is an 
and trans- 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Fashions in Words. — “Allocation,” said 
the word monger, “is a word that is being 
given considerable prominence. It became 
popular during the war in connection with 
ships and loans. The ‘allocation’ of shipping 
and the ‘allocation’ of loans came to be current 
phrases. Not long ago the senate called on 
the President for information as to how he 
had ‘allocated” certain funds. In a_ recent 
newspaper story about an operatic benefit in 
one of the big cities the newspapers said that 
‘the allocation of boxes is to be based on the 
size and date of the contribution.’ 

“* Allocation’ is so closely allied to ‘allot,’ 
‘assign, and ‘apportion’ that the shipping 
and -treasury authorities might just as well 
have said the ‘allotment’ of ships and the 
‘apportionment’ of funds or But 
words come into fashion and writers and 
speakers fall into or ‘fall for’ the prevailing 
mode in words as some persons do for the 
prevailing colors in socks or neckties and the 


loans. 


prevailing style in haircuts. In the ‘olden 
times’ — that is, when grandfather was in 
business — ‘allocation’ had somewhat of a 


run as a financial word and one could often 
hear and see the phrase ‘allocation of the 
shares of the company.’”—Washington Star. 


Is Newspaper Work Good Training for 
Novel-writing? —A letter printed in the 
Hartford Courant :—One of the first 
questions debated by Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden, when the snake ran the 
New World News, with Cain and Abel as its 
staff, was whether newspaper reporting was 
good training for novel writing and this ques- 
tion has been argued ever since and may have 
been the subject of discussion while Noah 
had everybody cornered in the ark without an 
umbrella. The latest contributor to the sym- 
posium is Sinclair Lewis, once of New Haven 
and later of “Main Street” fame. Mr. Lewis 
finds that it is injurious to the prospects of 


Says 








those intending to write serious fiction to run 
a typewriter in a newspaper office. Mr. 
Lewis’s findings are printed in THe WRiTER. 

Mr. Lewis says, among other things that 
“the reporter sees merely the surface aspects 
of life and does not have the time to investi- 
gate the details of what he sees.” This, ao- 
parently, is true of many novelists who have 
been longer in the game than the ex-Elm City 
man, for there are poor novelists and good 
novelists, as there are poor reporters and 
good reporters. Unfortunately for the 
Lewis argument, he has far from the proper 
understanding of what a real newspaper man 
is and seems to be describing that variety of 
animal known as the cub reporter, who never 
outgrows it. The real newspaper man does 
not see merely the surface, and if that is all 
he sees he isn’t a newspaper man, even if he 
gets his. biscuits and beans with the money 
received from the office of a daily newspaper. 

The achievements of newspaper men who 
have gone far below the surface and dug up 
crime clues which “ professional” detectives 
have failed to unearth, have been enough in 
evidence to show that Mr. Lewis is writing 
of newspaper men as he has met them, or as 
he thinks he has met them, 
they are. 


rather than as 

While the reporter has no time to go into 
details. according to the Lewis findings, 
“novelists can write only about a compara- 
tively few subjects, of which they must have 
a thorough knowledge.” Guess again, Brother 
Lewis, for novelists write about everything 
under the sun and, many times they make the 
newspaper man laugh at their ignorance; but 
this is no attack on the writer of fiction, who, 
like the reporter, runs all the way from bad 
to good, with many stopping over for life at 
the way station known as indifferent. 

As a matter of pretty well acknowledged 
fact, newspaper work is regarded as good 
training for almost any vocation in life, and 
it is rather late in the day for Mr. Lewis to 
overrule this idea. He says that “the two 
qualifications essential to a successful literary 
career are exceptional skill in writing and a 
long period of apprenticeship,” but he 
to tell how being a blacksmith or a ribbon 
clerk can be of more help to the seeker of a 
literary career than 


fails 


rter, 


being a rep 


and 
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a man must eat while serving that “long 
period of apprenticeship,’ as that is all he 
can do in these Volstead days. But Mr. 
Lewis forgets one essential A man may 
have a silver tongue and know all the frills 
of the art of oratory and yet fail to reach his 
hearers, unless — and here is the big thing 
— he has something to say. Even so is it of 
the novelist. Unless Mr. Lewis continues to 
find something to say, he will find few read- 
ers, even with “ exceptional skill in writing” 
on top of a “Jong period of apprenticeship.” 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Mystic Istes OF THE SoutH Seas. By Frederi 
O’Brien. Wah many illustr: 

graphs. 534 pp. Cloth. New York: lhe Cen- 
tury Company. iI92l. 
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The fascination of unconventional life im 
the South Sea Islands is delightfully set forth 
again by Frederick O’Brien in “ Mystic Isles 
of the South Seas,” a book that bids fair to 
surpass in popularity Mr. O’Briens ~ \\ hite 
Shadows in the South Seas,” which the pub- 
lishers say has been the most popular travel 
book published for years. Of “ Mystic Isles, ’ 
the author says : “ This is a simple record ot 
my days and nights, my thoughts and dreams, 
in the mystic islands of the South Seas... . 
the vivid impressions of my life in Tahiti and 
Moorea, the merriest, most fascinating world 
of all the cosmos ; of the songs | sang, the 
dances 1 danced, the men and women, white 
and tawny, with whom I was joyous or mel- 
ancholy ; the adventures at sea or on the reet, 
upon the sapphire lagoon. and on the silver 
the most beautiful of tropics. 


beaches of 
precede 


The experiences of “ Mystic Isles 
those of “White Shadows,” the newly-pub- 
lished book having been written before the 
other and then rewritten after a fresh visit to 
Tahiti. Every reader of the former book 
will want to read the new one, and any who 
have not read either have a double treat be- 
fore them. The charm of Mr. O'Brien's 
narrative lies in his realistic, vivid descrip- 
tions of the unusual sights he has witnessed, 
and the strange children of nature he has met. 
His book is full of the poetry of life in the 
tropics, and fills the reader with a desire to 
duplicate his experiences in the islands below 
the equator, where Mr. O’Brien went, as he 
says, “with one thought — to play.” The 
pictures are as fascinating as the text. There 
is to be a third volume, “ Atolls of the Sun,” 
an account of a visit to the Dangerous Archi- 
pelago, where, O’Brien says, “the strange is 
commonplace and the marvel is the probabhil- 
ity of the hour.” This is to conclude 


O'Brien's account of his sojourn in Polynesia. 
Ovutwittinc Our Nerves. By Josephine A. Jack- 
son, M.D. and Helen M. Salisbury. 403 pp. Cloth. 

New York: The Century Company. 1921. 

This “primer of psychotherapy,” as Dr. 
Jackson calls it, has been written to present 
to laymen the principles of the treatment of 
nervous disorders by the mental measures of 
psycho-analysis and re-education, by which it 

has been shown they may be cured. “A 
‘nervous’ disorder, says Dr. Jackson, is not 
a physical, but a psychic disease. It is caused 
not by lack of energy, but by misdirected 
energy, not by overwork or nerve-depletion, 
but by misconception, emotional conflict, re- 
pressed instincts, and buried memories. Sev- 
enty-fve per cent. of all cases of ill-health 
are due to psychic causes, to disjointed think- 
ing rather than to a disjointed spine. Where- 
fore, let us learn to think right.” Dr. Jack- 
son’s book goes far beyond a mere statement 
or popularization of psycho-analytic princi- 
ples. It is the work of a doctor with an ex- 
tensive practice in treating functional nervous 
disorders, and contains much clinical observa- 
tion and personal application of the psycholog- 
ical principles laid down. Many misconceptions 
are corrected in the book, and many nervous 
people suffering from what they call “gas on 
the stomach,” gastritis, sour stomach, bilious- 
ness, constipation, insomnia, sick headache, 
hysterical nausea, or loss of appetite, will get 
benefit from reading the sections devoted to 
these common ailments. A feature of the 
book which writers will find useful is a glos- 
sary, and there is a bibliography of books on 
the general laws of body and mind and books 
on psycho-analysis. So many brain workers 
suffer from nervous troubles, or, as some of 
them would put it, “live on their nerves,” 
that for persons of this kind especially the 
book is an edifying one. 

Tue Basic Unit. The Master Key to Food. By H. 
Clyatt. 75 pp. Cloth. Fort Thumas, Kentucky : 
Sergeant H. Clyatt. 10921. 

Sergeant Clyatt publishes in handy pocket 
form a litttle book, “ Basic Unit : The Master 
Key to Food,” giving tables which he has 
worked out from his experience in feeding 
large numbers of persons, showing at a glance 
just how much of any article of food is re- 
quired for any number of persons to be fed. 
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THe Femining NvIsaANce IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
rURE. Joseph Hergesheimer. Yale Review for July. 
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Tue Literary Fortunes or Kuipiine. F. A. 
Waterhouse. Yale Review for July. 

Tue Boox oF Jack Lonpon. IV, — Jack Lon- 
don : Man and Husband. Charmian London. 
tury for July. 

VERBAL Pruperies ( “ Legs”). 
Century for July. 

BarRRETT WENDELL, 
ards Castle, Jr. Scribner’s for July. 

Humor IN JAPANESE 
Louise Norton Brown. 


Cen- 
Alexander Black. 
With portrait. William Rich- 


ILLUSTRATION. Illustrated. 
Scribner’s for July. 


Science AND Styre. George Sarton. Scribner’s 
for June. 

WHITMAN AND THE CuLt oF ConrFusion. Nor- 
man Foerster. Nortrh American Review for June. 

A Sport Writer Conresses. Lawrence Perry. 
Bookman for June. 

A Titt with Two Critics (Stuart P. Sherman 
and Harold Stearns). Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. 
Bookman for June. 

Four Years, 1887-1891, — I. ( Literary Reminis- 
cences ). William Butler Yeats. Dial for June. 

Tue Poetry oF Epna St. Vincent MILLaAy. 
Llewellyn Powys. Double-Dealer for June. 

SABOTAGING AMERICAN LITERATURE. Llewellyn 
Jones. Double-Dealer for June. 


A Worp Asovut Keats. Harriet Monroe. Poetry 
for June. 

Rusxin's CAREER VIEWED AS A TRAGEDY. With 
portrait. Current Opinion for June. 

SHAKSPERE’S PurRPOSE OF Droppinc Sty. Ernest 
P. Kuhl. Modern Language Notes for June. 
Lettinc THE Poet Live. Literary Digest for 
June 4. 

Poetry THROUGH AN ENGINEER’s Eve. Literary 


Digest for June 25. 


Lisretto WritinG. Musical Courier for June 16. 


Tue Procress oF Poetry: ENGLAND. Mark Van 
Doren, Nation for June 22. 
Tue Race or Reviewers. Henry Seidel Canby. 


Nation for June 22. 
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American Nove ists. VI. 
— James Branch Cabell. Carl Van Doren, Nation 
for June 20. 
PERSONALITY IN THE Epiror1at Pace. Fourth 
Estate for June 25. 
GeneraL Cuas. H. Taytor. With portrait. 
Fourth Estate for June 2s. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 
Jesse Lynch Williams has been chosen 


president of the Authors’ League of America, 
succeeding Rex Beach, who was not a candi- 
date for re-election. 


Theodore Maynard has accepted the chair 
of English literature at the Dominican Col- 
lege of San Rafael, California. Mr. May- 
nard came to this country about a year ago 
to lecture, and has prolonged his stay several 
times. 


Now he expects to remain indefinitely. 


The State of Kentucky has bought Federal 
Hill, where Foster wrote “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” and the place is to be preserved 
as a memorial. 

Lytton Strachey is writing a study of Dis- 
raeli. 

Charles Barclay is preparing a memoir of 
Mrs. Florence Barclay, author of “The Ros- 
ary,” and will be glad to have any letters suit- 
able for use in the biography forwarded to 


him at Limpsfield County, Oxted, Surrey, 
England. All letters sent will be returned 
after use. 

“How to Write Stories,” by Walter B. 


Pitkin, associate professor of journalism in 
Columbia University, is published by the In- 
dependent Corporation ( New York ). 

A Canadian “ Who’s Who and Why, 1921,” 
edited by B. M. Greene, has been published by 
the International Press. Ltd., Montreal. 
Brentano’s (New York) are the publishers 
in this country. 

Colonel Norris G. Osborn has written a 
memorial of Isaac H. Bromley, who was so 
well known as a writer for the New York 
Tribune, and the book has been published by 
the Yale University Press. For twenty years 
Mr. Bromley’s widow has maintained a lec- 
ture course at Yale, endowed 


“ literature, 


for subjects 


connected with journalism, 


and 
public affairs.” 


John P. Morton & Co. ( Louisville, Ky.) 
have published “ The Story of a Poet : Madi- 
son Cawein ; His Intimate Life as Revealed 
by His Letters and other Hitherto 
lished Material,” by Otto A. Rothert. 


The Stratford Company has published a 
brief biographical sketch of the life and work 
of the Southern poet-priest, Father Tabb, 
written by his niece, Jennie Masters Tabb, 
with an introduction by Dr. Charles Alphonso 
Smith. 

A critical and biographical study of Hen- 
rik Ibsen, by Ida Ten Eyck Firkins, has just 
been published in pamphlet form by the H. 
W. Wilson Company, New York. 
book forth a 
system of writing by contracted forms, has 
been published by the Breviograph Systems 
Company, New York. 


Unpub- 
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The Bureau of Business Research of Har- 
vard University has compiled a bulletin en- 
titled “Labor Terminology,” setting forth 
standard definitions of terms phrases 
which are apt to come up in discussions of in- 
dustrial problems. 


and 


John D. 


“Practical Illustration,” by Whit- 
ing, is published by Harper & Bros, 

George Wahr ( Ann Arbor, Michigan ) has 
published a new and edition of 
“ American Writers of the Present Day, 1890 
to 1920,” by T. E. Rankin. 


rey ised 


“Studies in Tennyson,” by Henry van 
Dyke, the twelfth volume in the works of 
Henry van Dyke, has just been published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A. K. Cook has 
upon Browning’s ‘The Ring and the Book,’ ”’ 
( Oxford University Press ), which aims to 
illustration of the 


written “A Commentary 


give an explanation and 
poet’s thought and language when either are 
not clear. 

Harcourt, Brace, & Co. will publish in the 
Library an anthology, entitled 
Russian Poetry,’ 
Jabette Deutsch 
Miss Deutsch has recently be- 


European 
“ Modern 
translated by 
Yarmolinsky. 
come Mrs. Yarmolinsky. 


compiled and 
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“Epochs of Italian Literature,” by Cesare 
Folgino, giving a list of Italian authors and 
their works, is published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

A collection of “Critical Essays of the 
Early Nineteenth Century,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Raymond Macdonald Alden ( Charles 
Sons ), Wadsworth’s 
Shelley's Poetry” ; 


Scribner’s includes 


Prefaces ; “Defence of 
and memorable papers and criticisms by Cole- 
ridge, Keats, Macaulay, Newman, De Quincey, 
Leigh Hunt, and others. 


The Dial ( New York ) announces that it 
will make a payment of $2,000 each year to 
the one of its contributors who shall seem the 
most deserving. The money is in no sense a 
prize, as the Dial says there can be no com- 
petition in the arts, and is intended to repre- 
sent a year of leisure. By giving it the Dial 
hopes to be of definite assistance each year to 
writer. 


some young American 


“A Study of the Types of Literature,” by 
Mabel Irene Rich ( The Century Co.) is a 
textbook of English Literature. 

The Century Company has issued a booklet 
biography of Professor Edward Alsworth 
Ross, author of “The Russian Bolshevik 
Revolution,” which the publishers will send 
to any one upon request, free of charge. 

The Oliver Ditson Company has paid $56- 
000 to the estate of Mrs. Joan H. Webster, 
settling out of court the long-standing suit 
over royalties on the hymn, “In the Sweet 
Bye and Bye.” According to the bills as orig- 
inally filed, Joseph Webster, the author of the 
hymn, signed a contract with Lyon & Healy 
of Chicago, June 9, 1865, by which Webster 
was to be given a royalty of three cents on 
each copy of the hymn sold. After the great 
Chicago fire, Lyon & Healy assigned to 
Oliver Ditson & Co. of Boston all interests in 
their publications. The suit was heard before 
a master in 1906, who made a finding for the 
defendant. No court action was taken and 
the case has remained on the books ever since. 

The mailing and binding department of the 
Rumford Press, Concord, N. H., which prints 
many of the large magazines of the East, was 
destroyed by fire June 24. A_ considerable 
portion of the July edition of The Atlantic 
Monthly was lost. The damage is estimated 
at about $200,000. 

The May and June issues of the Nineteenth 
Century and After contain a series of letters 
written by Thomas Carlyle to his friend Miss 
Wilson, which have lately been discovered. 

The Burlington Magazine is now publishel 
Medici Society of 


3oston. 


in this country by the 
America, 755 Boylston street, 

Gen. Francis Vinton Greene died in New 
York May 15, aged seventy years. 

Rey. Sullivan H. McCollester, D. D., died 
at Keene, N. H., May 22, aged ninety-four. 

Brigadier General Horace Porter died in 
New York May 209, aged eighty-four. 

Cornelia Warren died at Waltham, Mass., 
June 4, aged sixty-four. 

General Chas. H. Taylor, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Boston Globe, died in Boston 
June 22, aged seventy-four. 





